HISTORIOGRAPHY
Non-theological prose of the period is too diversified
of easy classification, and little more is attempted here
cite a few specimens of the more important groups. During the
seventeenth century, as in the sixteenth, there was much writing
of history. Some authors wished to write history in general;
some, of their native land or its rulers. In part the motive was
patriotic or political, in part moral. Some desired to glorify
their country by extolling its past, or to advance some cause
they held dear, as John Vicars in his three parliamentary
chronicles. Perhaps the other view of history was the more old-
fashioned, that its writing should serve some ethical purpose.
Raleigh, in his History of the World, laid down the principle that
it was 'the end and scope of all history, to teach by example of
times past such wisdom as may guide our desires and actions'.1
Statesmen under the early Stuarts were fully conscious of the
importance men attached to the precedents of the past, and
frowned upon histories that seemed anti-monarchical in ten-
dency. Raleigh's History was nearly suppressed because he was
too saucy in censuring princes, and Sir Robert Cotton's Life and
Reign of Henry ///was similarly threatened because his exposure
of the weakness of that king was supposed to reflect on Charles I.
When Edward Hyde left England at the end of the first civil
war, he set himself to write a history of the struggle, intended
not for publication, then at any rate, but for circulation among
prominent royalists as a sort of manual of statesmanship. He
hoped that from the faithful record of the errors that had
resulted in the great rebellion might be deduced the proper
steps to take to bring about a restoration. He devoted much of
the two years 1646-8 to this end, and had brought his narrative
down to 1644, but another twenty years elapsed before he
resumed his historical writings. During his second exile he was
more concerned to defend himself than his party, which, in the
person of Charles II, had abandoned him in the face of a
parliamentary impeachment. Accordingly he wrote an auto-
biographical record of the years he had spent in political life.
Finally he decided to combine his two narratives, and the
result is The History of the Rebellion. This, the most important
where a classification of the items in the Stationers' Register for 1620 proved that of
120 items more than half were religious.
1 See Sir Charles Firth, 'Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World', in Proceedings
of the British Academy, viii (1919).